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the ethical aspect of the subject, and many of their
members confused two separate issues, uncertain in the
end whether they sat to consider the subject from
a disciplinary or from a moral point of view. Yet
evidence of the prevalence of disease was accumulating
fast. In April 1916, in one formation of the Army,
admission from venereal disease into hospital had
risen to the annual ratio of 25 per cent., and the
average annual rate throughout the whole Expedi-
tionary Force during that month was 12 per cent.
approximately.1 In addition, there must have been
numbers of soldiers who concealed the fact of their
infection.

Public women in Egypt undergo medical inspection
at the hands of the State, and combatant officers, who
hitherto had given little consideration to the study of
venereal disease, were amazed now to learn that this
inspection is illusory. Their surprise was not alto-
gether unreasonable: for each woman passing the
weekly test was provided with a card marked Saine.
If that term had any meaning for the lay mind, it
suggested that the possessor of a card was declared
officially to be free from disease, and unquestionably
that was the belief of the man who consorted with her.
But his impression was wrong and the card misleading.
Military authority was as slow as the soldier to grasp
that fact, and nowhere more so than in Port Said.
When the truth was understood it was seen that
half-measures were useless. To check disease there
was but one course to pursue: declare the women's
district c out of bounds? to the troops. There were
other substantial arguments favouring the experiment.
Within the same area lived the panderers of all other
forms of immorality: within it also squalid drinking-
shops still evaded the military restrictions. From

1 The figures are taken from Colonel Sir James Barrett's book,
A Vision of the Possible (Chapter III).